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render all existing silver coinage obsolete. The fact is, whether we care to admit it or not, that gold and silver are simply commodities like everything else, and subject to the ordinary laws of commodities. It is just as reasonable to propose that the price of tea should always be regulated by law with that of coffee, or that the value of cotton should bear a fixed ratio to that of wool, as to demand that a certain fixed weight of silver shall always be of equal value to another certain fixed weight of gold. All of them are largely dependent upon circumstances beyond human control, and it is no more unreasonable for a tea planter to expect that he can obtain as large a price per pound for his production when the world's crops have been suddenly doubled, than it is for the owner of a silver mine to think he can maintain the value of his production under similar circumstances. There are probably no two things in the world which have maintained a steady, relative, and unvarying value to one another for a hundred years: and yet we are asked to believe that the changes which have occurred during that period, and which have, to a greater or lesser extent, affected everything, have left two metals absolutely untouched; or that some arrangement can now be made which will defy all the changes of the next hundred years, if not of all time.
Even granting that some satisfactory method of
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